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magnificent examples as the Kilkenny Brooch, now in the 
Academy's Museum, and the Royal Tara Brooch, lately in 
the possession of the Messrs. Waterhouse of Dublin. 

In conclusion, I may remark that the objects forming 
the contents of this ancient grave belong to Mr. William 
Crawford, ofTrillic, coupty of Tyrone, a gentleman who 
does good service to archaeology by preserving any relics 
of antiquity found in his neighbourhood, and who is form- 
ing, by degrees, an interesting collection, to one or two 
other objects in which I hope to be able to call attention 
on a future occasion. 



OGHAM EEADIJSTGS.— No. I. 

BY RICHARD R. BRASH, ESQ., M. R. I. A. 

The very important subject of our Ogham inscriptions is 
again being revived, recent discoveries adding fresh in- 
terest to the question and throwing new light upon its 
obscurities. The deductions to be drawn from the facts 
which have been accumulating for the last dozen years are, 
in my opinion, quite sufficient to invalidate the opinions 
adopted by a section of our antiquaries, namely, that 
Ogham inscriptions were " tricks of the middle ages," and 
the invention of medieval monks. The most important, 
and almost unaccountable feature in connexion with these 
monuments is, that although some 170 Ogham monuments 
have been discovered, so little has been done to elucidate 
them, or ascertain what is really engraven on them. 

The late Mr. John Windele of Cork, though an inde- 
fatigable hunter-up of Oghams, always evidenced consi- 
derable hesitancy in committing himself to translations. 
The late Eev. M. Horgan, and Rev. T. Casey, though excel- 
lent Irish scholars, do not appear to have been successful in 
the few renderings they have left on record. Applications 
have been made on many occasions to such men as Drs. 
O'Donovan and O'Curry, but those lamented Gaedhelic 
scholars always fought shy of the subject, and could never 
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be prevailed upon to enter on the study of those inscrip. 
tions. 

With regard to the first named gentlemen we must re- 
member the subject was in its infancy in their day, and 
the number of correctly copied inscriptions were few ; 
several of those of which they gave renderings were un- 
faithfully transcribed, and consequently their translations 
were of no value ; as, for instance, a monument originally 
found at Glounagloch, county of Cork, and now in the 
Royal Cork Institution, was always given as follows : — 

— Yj- II it nil — 



In this form it was rendered by the late Rev. Mathew 
Horgan, P. P. of Blarney — 

'• Amco cug aqus." 

Mr. William Williams, of Dungarvan, using, I presume, 
the same copy, renders it, '^ Amac oc cugachus," i. e. 
" Amac in narrowness," or "confinement." ("Journal 
vol. v., second series, p. 336). To make out the proper 
name, Mr. Williams introduces an a between the second 
and third letters. 

The Rev. T. Browne, of Oundle, from the same copy 
reads : — 

" Cumh gus sosh." 

" The time of the death cessation." 

These renderings, however, are all founded upon a de- 
fective copy of the inscription. The stone is a slab of un- 
dressed clay slate of hard compact texture ; it is 5 feet 1 1 
inches in length, 12 inches wide at one end, and 9 inches at 
the other. The inscription, which is well preserved, is on 
an angle, and is on the broader end of the stone, com- 
mencing at 4 feet from the smaller end. This was what mis- 
led Mr. Windele, who, without reference to the inscription 
itself, adopted the idea that the broader end was the bottom 
of the stone, and he accordingly copied it in that way, that 
is, from the top downward ; in addition, one letter was 
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overlooked, and that was an u, which is the third last letter 
of the inscription, as follows : — 

-^ '" II Il M/ /" ' (Mi n il" I I I! "' A - 

CXJ NAeU S so S UMA 

" Cunaguss os uma," i. e., 
" Cunaguss on (this) grave." 

"Cunaguss" a proper name, "os," prep, over, above, 
upon. "Uma," "umha," s, a cave, den, grave (O'Reilly's 
"Dictionary"). This is the simple and obvious rendering of 
the inscription. 

That these are monumental inscriptions there can be no 
doubt, therefore, they will always present to us a proper 
name with some suitable sentence, or exclamation of grief, 
or the patronymic of the deceased. In this instance the 
name is Cu-Naguss, a form of name very usual in Irish his- 
tory, particularly as regards the prefix " cu," which literally 
signifies a hound or dog of the chase ; and is also used to 
signify " a champion, a hero, a warrior'' (O'Reilly's "Dic- 
tionary") ; thus, we have such names as Cu-chuUin, Cu- 
duilig, Cu-santin, Cu-sinna, Cu-ana, Cu-gen-Mathair, and 
numbers of others of the same character. What renders 
the proper name in this inscription beyond all doubt is 
the fact, that the same name is found upon a lintel stone 
in a Rath cave at Aghaliskey, between Bandon and Clona- 
kilty, in the county of Cork. 

I have introduced this as an example of one reason 
why many of the attempts made to translate these inscrip- 
tions have been failures. With respect to our professed 
Irish scholars, as O'Donovan, O'Curry, and Connellan, 
it must be surmised, that other pressing and more im- 
portant literary obligations, occupying their time and at- 
tention, prevented them from entering on new fields of 
investigation, rather than any inability to cope with a 
subject which I firmly believe any of these able philolo- 
gists could easily have mastered. On the 30th November, 
1867, a paper of mine on the " Ogham Chamber at Drum- 
loghan," was read before the Royal Irish Academy ; from 
that paper I would again^ quote the following passage, as 

1 See a full extract from the same paper Inscriptions," printed in this " Journal," 
in my notice of the *'Seskinan Ogham p. 129, supra. 
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giving reasons for the failure of our Ogham investiga- 
tors : — 

'* Firstly. An ignorance of the nature and intent of the monuments. 

'^ Secondly. The linguistic difficulties presented by the obsolete 
Gaedhelic in which they are inscribed. 

" Thirdly. Ignorance of the contractions used in engraving on a mate- 
rial where brevity was essential. 

** Fourthly. Imperfection of copies, as well as of the inscriptions them- 
selves, from weather wear and other injuries. 

"Fifthly. The pre-conceived ideas or prejudices of the translators, 
leading them to imagine what the inscription ought to be, and thence tor- 
turing, misplacing, and misreading the characters in every possible way, 
in order to bring out allusions to some local historic fact, or to the name 
of some famous mythic chief, king, or druid, or of some deity supposed to 
have been worshipped in pagan times.^' 

Having seen, from time to time, many incorrect copies 
of inscriptions published, not only in our " Journal," but 
also in several other archaeological media, as well as many 
incorrect renderings of faithful copies, it appeared to me as 
very desirable to correct the errors of the past by procuring 
accurate representations of the original inscriptions, and 
by giving such renderings of them as the characters clearly 
indicate, without any additions, subtractions, or substitu- 
tions whatever, for I hold to that sound canon propounded 
by my late esteemed friend, Mr. John Windele : — 

^^ I confess I dislike arbitrary dealings with the letters where we find 
a group of scores well defined, and so unconnected with any others at 
either side, so isolated as to warrant a conviction that it has been carefully 
and well expressed ; or where its direction, whether vertical or oblique, 
is expressed with similar care, I am disposed to be very jealous of any 
intermedling with it, and am disposed to protest against any arbitrary 
forcing or dislocation." — (^'Proceedings," Royal Irish Academy, vol. vii., 
p. 105). 

Copying Inscriptions.— Ogham monuments are found 
in various states of preservation. Those which have stood 
in the open air, exposed to passing violence and the potent 
influences of damp and frost, are, as a rule, the w^orst pre- 
served ; nevertheless, I have seen such in fine condition, 
and the characters well preserved, as for instance, that re- 
markably fine monument at Trabeg, or the "Little Strand," 
near Dingle, in Kerry, the scores upon which, being broadly 
and deeply cut, are in perfect preservation, the material 
being a hard and close-grained stone. Such also are the 
monuments at Dunmore Head, Cahernagat, Lugnagappul, 

3ltD SER,, VOL. I. 2 B 
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and several of those from Ballinrannig, and Ballintaggart. 
On the other hand, as a rule, the best preserved inscrip- 
tions are those found in Rath caves ; the wholesale use 
of these inscribed stones by the constructors of those an- 
cient earth-works, in forming those curious, and inex- 
plicable souterrains which they excavated and built within 
them, though originally an act of desecration, has conferred 
an important benefit on the student of this class of our an- 
tiquities, by faithfully preserving for ages from weather- 
wear and violence a large number of valuable inscriptions 
in perfect condition, and also by stamping their pre-historic 
character as being anterior to the constructions of these 
Raths, erewhile looked upon as the most ancient monu- 
ments in our island. And here I would remark, that 
though rude cross emblems have been found on a small 
number of those monuments, particularly such as have been 
used as gravestones in Christian cemeteries, not one of those 
found in the Rath caves bears any such symbol ; a very sig- 
nificant fact 

The condition of an inscription also depends much on 
the nature of the material upon which it is incised, the 
majority of those in the counties of Cork, Kerry, and 
Waterford, are cut on that hard compact clay slate whose 
colour varies from buff to brown, and which is plentifully 
found in the above named districts. Much of this mate- 
rial is of a friable nature, but such was never used by the 
engravers of Ogham inscriptions, who usually selected hard 
close-grained stones.^ Many are also wrought on the old 
red sandstone, but as a rule, such are not in good condi- 
tion, as that stone is apt to disintegrate from the weather. 
I have not yet seen an inscription on limestone ; I am in- 
formed that one exists at Inchiquin, about four miles S. W. 
of Youghal.^ 

In copying, the student must first look out for the lower 
end of the stone, as the inscription invariably reads from 
the bottom upwards, or from left to right. On all monu- 
ments in their original state, the bottom is marked by a 
clear space of from one to three or more feet, according to 

i It is ft curious fact that the sirice of cept compact quartz. — Ed. 
glacination are bestpreserved on pure clay- ^ j liave since examined this stone, and 

slate. It weathers least of any stone ex- found that its scorings are not Ogham. 
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the height of the stone, and the length of the inscription ; 
this invariable fact stamps the monumental character of the 
Ogham. 

In some cases it will be found that the stone has been 
removed from its original site and use, and has been turned 
bottom upward ; this is usually the case with those upon 
which crosses are incised, such being usually placed on the 
broader end, which, when used as a Christian memorial, is 
turned upwards, the original top or inscribed end of the 
stone being fixed in the earth. This is the case with respect 
to the Ogham monument at Mount Music, near Macroom ; 
and a stone from Aglish, Kerry, now in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, marked No. 1, has been treated in the 
same manner, and the mode of its appropriation has been 
continued in its present position in the Academy, the cross- 
inscribed end being turned upwards, and the inscribed end 
downwards, in which position I copied it. Such examples 
prove, that so far from the finding of a Christian symbol 
on an occasional monument being an argument in favour 
of their Christian origin, they indicate the very reverse. 

In such cases, and where stones are found prostrate, or 
in the position of upright pillars or lintels, in Rath caves, 
or built into churches, the broader end and that having the 
longer space uninscribed, may be generally presumed to 
have been the end originally fixed in the earth, and conse- 
quently the end from which the inscription must be read. 

But the safest guide, where it occurs, is to look for the 
key word "maqi," or '' maqqi," which, in some or other of its 
forms, is found on the great majority of these monuments. 
The finding of this word dictates at once the direction in 
which the inscription has been incised. This word is also 
found in the forms " maqe,'' " maqu," " mag," " magi," 
'' mage," but in only isolated cases ; the more general forms 
being the two first named. For the identification of this 
word, Ave are indebted to the Right Rev. Dr. Graves ; it 
is a most important discovery, and simplifies in a great 
degree the rendering of the majority of these inscriptions. 

Great care is requisite in copying those which are worn, 
or partially defaced. A thorough knowledge of the al- 
phabet, as found on the monuments, is requisite, and also 
of the usual formula of the inscriptions ; such knowledge 
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will often enable the student to identify and determine 
characters when some, or all, of the scores composing it 
may be faint, or dubious. 

A strong sunlight I have found unfavourable for copy- 
ing, a clear grey light is the most satisfactory ; rubbings 
I have found of little use, except the inscription is very 
strongly defined ; photographs are equally useless, useless 
under the same conditions ; they are, however, valuable as 
giving the exact form and proportions of the monuments. 

I have always found it better to determine the charac- 
ters one by one on the spot, and transfer them to my note 
book, going over them two, three, or more times, until per- 
fectly satisfied as to the value of each character. 

I have found a magnifying glass useful, as by its aid I 
have distinctly identified letters not visible to the eye ; 
when blank spaces of unusual width are found between dis- 
tinct groups of scores, the glass should be always used. If 
by these means a letter cannot be fairly and honestly as- 
certained beyond all manner of doubt, it is much better to 
omit, or mark it doubtful. 

When an inscription is distinct, and correctly copied, it 
seldom presents much difiiculties in translation. I very 
generally find that those hopelessly unintelligible copies 
which we sometimes see, and which have so often dis- 
heartened the student, are unfaithful representations ; in 
many such cases where I have examined the originals, I 
have been delighted to find them perfectly intelligible ; 
bad copies have brought much discredit on the study of 
Oghams. 

Having premised thus much, I may be permitted to re- 
peat here what I have already advanced in the paper above 
alluded to respecting these monuments : — 

'' Firstly. That the monuments are almost exclusively sepulchral or 
monumental. 

'* Secondly. That in such cases they seldom record more than the name 
and trihe name of the deceased ; with occasionally his profession as a 
warrior, a poet, a judge, and sometimes an exclamation of grief, as * alas,' 
* woe is me,' &c. 

'* Thirdly. That they are inscribed in the simplest and briefest manner, 
connecting words scarcely ever used, and words frequently expressed by 
initials. 

*' Fourthly. That the words * Maqui,' the genitive of son, occurs in the 
majority of the monuments in some or other of its forms ; and that where 
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it thus occurs, it becomes the key word of the inscription ; as before, and 
after it, we are sure to find a proper name ; and that the position of this 
word dictates the position in which the legend is to be read.'^ 

I have already alluded to the fact of vowels and con- 
necting words being frequently omitted, and words con- 
tracted on these monuments ; this indeed is frequently the 
case with memorials of much more modern date, while our 
ancient MSS. are full of similar instances. The late Dr. 
O'Donovan has stated, that in his edition of " The Annals 
of the Four Masters" he has " changed mc into mac, and 
mic in more than ten thousand instances, and changed rh 
into chaig, and conco into concobap and conchobaip in 
more than two thousand places." ("Journal," vol. i., 
second series, p. 40). In like manner, where we meet with 
the palpable initials of proper names, or of words suitable 
and consonant with the rest of the inscription, we are jus- 
tified in completing them ; nevertheless, this discretion 
should be exercised with great caution and judgment. 

It will also be well to remember, that in engraving 
these ancient memorials grammatical accuracy has not 
always been observed, the probability indeed being, that at 
the remote period in question the language had not been 
reduced to a grammatical structure ; the same is observable 
upon the archaic inscriptions of most countries. 

Castletimon. — This stone was first identified as an 
Ogham by Mr. J. C. Tuomey, who communicated an ac- 
count of it to our Association, in whose " Journal" it will be 
found, vol. i., second series, p. 192, which account is a model 
of method and accuracy for all similar communications. 
It is a prostrate slab, lying a short distance from the old 
church of Castletimon, county of Wicklow, and within a 
mile of the sea shore. From the careful manner in which 
Mr. Tuomey has described this inscription, I believe that 
his copy is a correct one, as he gives the numbers and 
length of the scores in each group, but he appears to have 
copied it the reverse way, or rather, that it must be read 
reverse to his copy ; this, however, does not invalidate the 
accuracy of his copy, which reversed is as follows : — 

__.^^JlL+iIlL^^^4HH -^HH.iii-hllU-4-^^+Hf- 

NETACAE I SETACAGI 
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" Ne, tacar ise tacag i." 

Literally rendered — 

" Ne, battle he (had) prosperity in." 

Freely rendered — 

" Ne, victorious in battle/' 
'' Ne," a proper name ; such short names are found in 
our early history ; thus we have Ir, the son of Miledh ; Un, 
the son of Vighe ; Nia, or Niadh, which is the same as that 
here before us. The same name is also found on one of 
the Drumloghan stones — 

" The son of Ne." 

" Tacar," same as " tachar, s. m. a battle, a skirmish.'' 
" Ise, pron. he^ himself !' " Tacag," an obsolete form of 
"tacadh, s. pr asperity,''' ''I, prep, m." 

In the above rendering there is no interference with 
the integrity of the inscription, which naturally divides it- 
self into the above words ; it is also a probable, and a con- 
sistent one, simple and expressive, as being placed over 
the remains of a warrior proverbially successful in battle 
and foray. 

This is one of the few monuments which does not bear 
the word "maqi'' or the. patronymic. It is also to be re- 
marked that it is found near the sea shore, as most of the 
Kerry, Cork, and Waterford ones are. 

Mr. William Williams, of Dungarvan, has given a read- 
ing of this inscription in our "Journal '' for 1856-7, p. 330; 
he reads it in the same sequence that I do, but takes some 
remarkable liberties with the letters in order to work out 
his translation, as follows : — 

N UA DH A TH A R OMO S E TACAOGI 

Which he reads, — 

" Nuadhath ar omose taca ogi," i. e. '' Nuadhath for ho- 
nouring the prop of his youth." 

The second character e, he divides into u and a ; the 
third a T, he divides into d and h ; the fifth letter c, into 
T and H ; and thus he makes out the proper name. " Nuad- 
hath." The word "omose" he makes out by dividing the 
eighth letter, i; into omo ; and the second last letter, g, by 
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some peculiar process he makes into OG. I need not say 
that by the adoption of such a licence in dealing with any 
ancient inscription we could make it read anything we 
pleased. 

Ardmore. — Three stones bearing inscriptions in the 
Ogham character have been found at Ardmore, county of 
Waterford, and in intimate connexion with the ecclesiasti- 
cal remains still existing there. The most important is 
that which was discovered by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, our 
Local Secretary for Youghal, an account of which he com- 
municated to the Association, and which was published in 
our "Journal," vol. iii., first series, p. 223. It was found 
by that gentleman, built into the eastern gable of the 
Leabha Deglan, the bed, cell, or oratory of Saint Declan, 
the most ancient building at Ardmore, and probably the 
most ancient Christian edifice in Ireland. The archaic 
features of this curious oratory, its traditional connexion 
with the name of Dec^lan, the patron saint of the Decies, 
and one of the alleged precursors of St. Patrick ; the super- 
stitious reverence attached to the very earth contained 
within its walls, which is scooped out and carried away as 
a curative agent, identify it with the actual historic Declan 
who flourished in the fifth century. The oratory is care- 
fully described by Mr. Fitzgerald in the interesting paper 
already alluded to, also the circumstances attending the 
discovery of the Ogham and its removal from its position 
in the gable to the position it now occupies in a niche, or 
rather a built-up doorway in the chancel of the Roma- 
nesque church adjoining the oratory, as represented in the 
accompanying plate. I made a careful copy of the in- 
scription on this stone in the autumn of 1867, being accom- 
panied by one of our members, Mr. George M. Atkinson. 
It is a rough, irregular, foursided pillar, four feet six inches 
in length, and averaging ten inches by nine inches ; the 
inscription, which is in fair preservation, is cut on three 
angles, as follows : — 

On the left hand angle, front face, commencing at one 
foot nine inches from the bottom, we have the folio win 2:, 
which finishes close to top: — 

No. 1. „ III jl III II 4w-^uJ-im-H-r^n-(H-Luii-wH- 

LIJGTJDE C CASMAQ I 
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On the right hand angle, commencing at one foot one 
inch from base, and finishing at top : — 

No. 2. JllL^jmL^^^-44if-Ilii-H^^ 

CAQ OMAGE CAFUMAQ I OF 

The third line of inscription is on a back angle of the 
stone, and on the same side with No. 1. It commences at 
one foot eight inches from the bottom, and runs close to 
top : — 

No. 3. " M 11 I '*' i iin^ji Hi i || -m-»^^--n]T4}"'^ 

DOLAT IBIGAOTJ SGT 

The above inscription I copied with great care, assisted 
by Mr. Atkinson, who verified each score and character 
with me. It difiers materially from the copy given by Mr. 
Fitzgerald in our " Journal," vol. iii., first series, p. 227, but 
slightly from the corrected copy published by that gentle- 
man in our " Journal," vol. i., second series, p. 45. He omits 
the last letter i in my first line ; this I do not wonder at, as 
the letter is on the top of the stone in a place where it is 
much injured, and close scrutiny is requisite to detect it, but 
there is no doubt of its existence. He also omits a par- 
tially defaced m, being the thirteenth letter on my second 
line ; the angle under this part of the inscription is very irre- 
gular, and shifts three times from the direction in which it 
commences : great care is requisite in copying to follow the 
fleasg or stem line ; the letters are, however, well defined 
and legible, except a portion of the letter alluded to, which 
is faint, as shown by the dotted portion of the line. The 
A is wanting to complete the word " maqi ;" the space is 
for it between the m and q, and being but one small dot, 
it may have worn away ; this and the presence of the other 
letters of the word "maqi" warrant me in restoring it to 
its place. 

In the third line also there is what appears to be a 
slight difference in the copies, but what is in reality an 
important one as regards the rendering of the inscription. 
I allude to the vowel marks which follow the ninth letter 
G. Mr. Fitzgerald's copy gives two combinations of three 
vowel strokes, that is the letter u twice repeated ; my copy 
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shows the same number of scores, but divided into three 
letters a, o, u ; the first score is most certainly divided 
from the two following, and stands alone as the vowel a. 

That in copying this inscription I was not influenced 
by any preconceived ideas about it^ or what it might read, 
I must here premise, as at the time I had not the slightest 
idea of what it would yield, having no wish or predilec- 
tion one way or the other, my sole anxiety being to procure 
an accurate copy ; neither did I attempt a translation of it 
for many months after. Mr. Fitzgerald submitted several 
copies of this Ogham to well known Irish scholars ; none, 
however, responded, except an " Anonymous," who makes 
a creditable attempt at rendering, as follows : — 

" Dolati bigu usgoh." 

" Contracted in sickness, in water.'^ 

" Lugud ecc as maarcaar o mage cafuar." 

" Lugud died (he) was a horseman of the field of battle.'^ 

The translator here commences with what I believe to 
be the third line of the inscription ; his rendering of it dif- 
fers but slightly from mine, as we shall presently see. 

With the second line, which comprises my second and 
third, I find serious fault, as that the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
letters of the first line, and the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd of the 
second line are combined into the word '' maarcaar ;" this is 
done by adding two As that are not in the inscription ; 
and by changing two Qs into Rs, a proceeding which can- 
not for a moment be admitted. Again, the word "Cafuar" 
is produced by the same process of changing the Q into an 
R. The letters f, i, o, the " Anonymous" writes, " may form 
a termination for the last word, or may be a distinguishing 
term for the locality." (Ibid., p. 46). Another reading of 
this inscription has been given by Mr. William Williams, 
of Dungarvan, in our "Journal," Vol. I., 2nd series, p. 331. 

_^^_^.||-4«-^w4-lilJ-il^ 

LUOUDE C CASMAB, 
DOLAT IB lOG lASOOM 

-^-^^«n^T^-M^-^-^-^Tr■-*«^-■|^-++-+^^^T7r+7lT^ 

T T T. F IT DH A S FA (; V MO N A S 

3rd ser,, vol. I. 2 
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Which he reads as follows : — 

Lugud ecc as mar 

Lughudh [who] died in [the] sea 
Do lati bi og iasgom 

Of [a] day [lie] was at fishing 
Toilfudh as uag-amonas 
Encaved in grave-sacredness 

In the above rendering Mr. Williams has committed the 
same error as the previous translator, making an r of the 
Q in the last line, as shown by the dots, for which there is 
not the slightest authority or shadow of evidence on the 
stone. In the second line the word og is produced by 
making the ninth letter g into OG, though in the first line 
he makes the same character read what it really is, a g in 
Lugud ; and subsequently also in the third line in the word 
Uag. Again, the word ''iasgom" he forms by making the 
six vowel marks between g and s stand for i a, whereas 
in Mr. Fitzgerald's copy they are u u, and in mine a o u. 
And by making the last letter, which is t, that is three 
scores above the line, into the vowel o, two dots on the 
line and a long score across: this is of course a complete 
substitution at the arbitrary will of the translator. 

The rendering of the third line is produced by reading 
it from the top downwards, instead of upwards from the 
base ; but even admitting that this was the sequence of the 
inscription, Mr. Williams, to make out his reading, is com- 
pelled again to adopt the same course of proceeding as in 
the former cases ; thus the fourth character, five scores 
below the line, and which is but one letter (no matter in 
w^hat direction it is taken), he divides into two letters l 
and F. Again, the sixth character, also a single letter, he 
divides into two, d and h. 

Mr. Williams has, in my opinion, committed an error in 
reading the inscriptions in the order he has adopted. It is a 
rule which I do not remember having yet seen violated but 
in one instance, that where there are two lines of characters 
on the same face of a monument (on the angles), the in- 
scription commences on the left hand angle, at the base, 
reading upwards ; and if a continuous one is taken up at 
the opposite angle, again from the base reading upwards ; 
this rule of course is not observed where the inscription is 
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continued from the left angle round the head and down 
the opposite one, in which case the reading must follow. 
In the present instance it is not continuous round the 
head. Mr. Williams takes the inscription in the following 
order : he commences correctly with the left hand angle of 
what I call the front face ; but instead of then taking it up 
at the bottom of the right-hand angle, he goes to the third 
angle on the back of the stone, which he reads correctly 
from the base upwards ; he then comes back to the right 
angle of the first face, and reads that from the top down- 
wards. Such an arbitrary mode of dealing with inscrip- 
tions, both as regards the order of reading and the integrity 
of the characters, is obviously inadmissible, and calculated 
to defeat the object of all such investigations, namely, the 
arriving at an actual knowledge of what the characters 
represent as they appear on these monuments. In the 
following rendering I have taken the inscription in the 
order in which the invariable example of all existing ones 
exhibits to us, and I commence with the left hand angle of 
the front face, reading upwards : — 

Left angle — " Lugud ecc as maqi" 

Eight angle — " Caqo mage Cafu maqi Of" 

Back angle — " Dola ti bi gao usg t" 

In the first line we have the keyword " maqi," therefore 
a proper name goes before and after it, that before is 
^'Lugud," the proper name after is "Caqo;" the second line 
contains the pedigree of Lugud to the fourth generation ; 
and the third line an expression of sorrow, and a statement 
of the manner of his death, literally reading thus : — 

" Lugud died and [he was] the son of 
Caquo the son of Cafu the son of Of 
[my] Grief he was wounded in water." 

This is the longest Ogham inscription I have seen upon 
any monument ; it is a monumental stone raised to com- 
memorate Lugud, one of our most ancient historic as well 
as mythic names commencing with Lughaid Lamhf hada, 
or the long-handed, the second of the Tuath de Danan 
monarchs of Ireland, A. M. 3331. We have also Lughaid, 
son of Ith, who accompanied his father on an exploring 
expedition to Erinn previous to the invasion of the Clanna 
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Miledh, A. M. 3500. Lughaidh, son of OlioU Olum, King 
of Munster, A. D. 195; Lughaid, son ofMacNiadh, mo- 
narch of Erinn, A. D. 196 ; The celebrated Lughaidh 
Lagha, A.D. 226, and Lughaidh, son of Laeghaire, monarch 
of Erinn, A. D. 478-9. ("Annals of the Four Masters"). In 
truth, the name is so frequent in our historic annals and 
mythic tales that the idea of connecting this monument 
with any particular Lughadh is perfectly hopeless, inas- 
much as the name may have been as common at the re- 
mote date of this stone, as John and Patrick are at present. 
The second proper name,Caqo or Cacuo,may appear strange 
to us, but not more so than numbers to be found in our 
ancient MSS. with which it may class as follows : — Caicher, 
A. M. 3500, and A. D. 742 ; Cailcen, A. D. 650 ; Caech- 
scuill, A. D. 720 ; Caelti, A. D. 283, &c. (''Annals of the 
Four Masters"). In the second line we have the form " mage'^ 
instead of the usual genitive form "maqi ;" it is also found 
thus on an Ogham monument from a Rath cave, townland 
of Tinnahally, county of Kerry ; while the forms "mag," and 
" mig," are frequently found in ancient MSS. We have then 
the proper name " Cafu," again the usual form "maqi," and 
terminating the line the proper name "Of." This may also 
strike the unitiated as an unlikely one, yet nevertheless 
such short names are very usual in our early annals, as, 
for instance we have Ir, the son of Miledh ; En, and XJn, 
two of the sons of Heber ; also Un Mac Yighe ( Keating's 
" History"). In the " Annals of the Four Masters" we have 
such names as Nia, Noe, Ith, Gas, Cir, &c. Such short 
names are also frequent in these inscriptions : I have al- 
ready shown Ne on two ; I have found No on one at St. 
Olan's well, county of Cork ; Ott and He on one from TuUig, 
county of Cork. 

The third line commences with the word ''dola," the 
same as " dolas," s. m. griefs mourning^ desolation (O'Reilly's 
Dictionary): " dol," "dola," "dolas," enters into the com- 
position of many words expressive of grief, bereavement, 
&c.; " ti," pron. he ; " bi," v. was ; " gao," an Oghamic form 
of "gaodad," s. a wounding ; " usg," water. 

In the above rendering I have taken the inscriptions in 
the invariable order in which they are read ; I have not 
altered, or divided, or substituted a single character, not 
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even a single score ; the letters are arranged into words 
which express the meanings I have given them, as any per- 
son may ascertain for himself by consulting an Irish Dic- 
tionary. 

In my rendering there is nothing far-fetched or vision- 
ary ; it is quite in keeping with the inscriptions found on 
similar monuments elsewhere, expressing the name of the 
deceased and his patronymic ; but it goes further, in giving 
his pedigree to the fourth generation. This is the only 
instance of the kind 1 am aware of: the names of the father 
and grandfather are found on one or two stones, but this 
example stands alone. The third line distinctly states he 
lost his life on the water, or was wounded on the water, 
perhaps in a sea fight on the coast, and was interred on 
shore ; this is quite consistent with the finding of this me^ 
morial within a few perches of the sea : indeed it is a 
remarkable fact that the great majority of our Ogham in- 
scriptions have been found not only in close proximity to 
the sea, but very many actually on the strands and sea 
cliffs. I have formed an opinion which I have expressed 
in the paper already quoted from, that the Ogham was 
brought into Ireland by maritime invaders and colonizers, 
who landed on the south-west coasts, and who spread them- 
selves along the south, and south-eastern districts, and who 
ultimately became dominant in our island : when this 
phase of the question is more systematically investigated, I 
have every reason to believe that it will throw new light 
on an obscure era of our history. It is gratifying to record 
in this instance, that in the rendering of one line of this 
inscription all the translators substantially agree. 

That the individual commemorated was of some note 
in his day is evident from the care with which his pedi- 
gree is stated, and the cause of his death set forth, a course 
unusual with respect to these memorials. That this is a 
pre-Christian pillar-stone there can be no manner of doubt. 
The finding of it built as common material into a fifth 
century church ; the name Lugud, one of the oldest in 
our mythic history ; no cross or other Christian symbol ; 
no word of Christian hope or resignation, as '' oroit," " ben- 
dacht," &c., so usual on our early Christian gravestones, 
are all convincing proofs that the stone taken out of the 
^'Leabha Deglan" was a memorial of pagan times. 
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Two other inscribed stones have been found at Ard- 
more ; one of these, a fragment of some interest, is now in 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy ; it was dis- 
covered by the ^late Mr. John Windele, built into a low 
wall in the interior of the nave of the large church ad- 
joining the Round Tower, in 1841. This church consists 
of a nave and chancel, and has some curious and interest- 
ing features about it, such as the series of sculptures on the 
exterior of the west gable illustrated in Ryland's " His- 
tory of Waterford," and Crofton Croker's ^' Researches in 
the South of Ireland ;" the interior of the west window, 
the north doorway, the chancel piers with sculptured capi- 
tals, and the panelling on the interior of the north wall. 
The building is mainly of the eleventh or twelfth centuries, 
but a portion of the chancel is of far more ancient date, as 
is observable by an examination of the north wall, the prin- 
cipal part of the masonry of which is quite distinct in 
character and material from the rest of the structure, 
being built of large blocks of a polygonal form. 

Mr. Windele published an account of his discovery, 
which was received by many with incredulity, among the 
rest the late Dr. Petrie, who even went so far as to publish 
the following statement in his well known work on the 
" Round Towers," &c. *' I utterly deny that the lines on 
the stone at Ardmore are a literary inscription of any 
kind, and I challenge Mr. Windele to support his assertions 
by proof So much then for the discoveries at Ardmore." 
(''Round Towers," &c., p. 84). 

Mr. Windele's answer was, to publish an engraving of 
the stone with its inscription, and as the monument itself 
was shortly after lodged in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy Mr. Windele's judgment was vindicated, and 
Dr. Petrie's dogmatism reproved. 

This is but a fragment ; it measures two feet six inches 
in length, nine inches in breadth, and about two inches in 
thickness ; the fragmentary inscription is on one angle oc- 
cupying its entire length, and is remarkably well cut and 
preserved, as follows : — 

jLNAC IMAQ I 

"' Anaci, the son of" 
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The stone is fractured close to the last letter, which is 
much to be regretted ; the proper name is of a type not 
found in our ancient documents, but of an archaic form 
usual on Ogham monuments. It is probable that the miss- 
ing portion of this stone still exists in the debris in or 
around the church at Ardmore ; how desirable would it 
be if some of our members resident in the neighbourhood 
would institute a search after it : the recovery of the 
missing part of this interesting inscription is much to be 
desired. 

A rendering of this Ogham has been published by Mr. 
William Williams in our Journal, Vol. I., 2nd series, p. 331, 
as follows : — 

I FL A MA I S A DT A 

'^ I flamais ad ta" 
" In heaven is." 

In examining the above, it will be at once seen that Mr. 
Williams has reversed the inscription and read it backward, 
but inasmuch as under this treatment it would produce no 
intelligable result, he proceeds to divide the letters thus, 
the letter q in the original, but in Mr. Williams' version 
an N, he divides in to f and l, showing a slight difference 
of distance between the third and fourth scores which does 
not exist, as all the five scores are equidistant, forming but 
one letter. The m he marks m a, upon what grounds 
I am at a loss to discover ; and the letter n in the original, 
and which is a Q in his copy, he divides into d and t, in 
the manner already described. 

For this mode of dealing with this inscription, there is 
not the shadow of a pretence, as all the letters are well de- 
fined, and most distinctly individualized, while the presence 
of the key-word " inaqi" dictates the proper order in which 
it should be read. 

The third Ogham Monument at Ardmore was dis- 
covered by the late Mr. Chearnly, of Salter Bridge near 
Cappoquin, (''Journal,'' Vol. I, 2nd series, p. 152). 

It is a coarse unshapely pillar four feet six inches in 
length, and twelve inches by ten inches in the centre ; the 
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characters on this stone are few in number, and are on an 
irregular angle at the middle of the stone. 

A M A D U 

The above is the form in which the Right Rev. Dr. 
Graves reads this inscription, stating that a Bishop named 
Amadeus lived in the sixth century ; but as the word or 
words occupy the centre of the stone, giving no indication 
from what end they should be read, we are equally well 
authorized in reading it as follows : — 



-m 



7TH-A 



IT L A M A 



Now this may read a proper name " Ulama," a more 
Gaedhelic looking one than '' Amadu." On a stone in the 
possession of the late Mr. John Windele, I found the name 
" Ulcagni," while the name UUin is a pre-historic one, as 
that of the grandson of Nuadh of the silver hand, the first 
of the Tuath de Dan an line of kings. Oghamists may 
fiind in this a terminus or boundary stone, and may read the 
legend " Ula ma," the field or plain of Ula. I am, however, 
more inclined to look upon the characters as forming a 
proper name. Many of these pillar-stones exhibit proper 
names only; as one at Ardovenagh, Kerry, which bears the 
name " Coftet f another at Bealamhire, near Cork, " Ar- 
tagni;" two in the possession of the late Mr. John Windele 
which bear the names "Ulcagni," and "Acatti." 

I have thus endeavoured to place before the members 
of our Society my readings of these inscriptions, based upon 
an obvious and consistent mode of interpretation. I regret 
being obliged to differ in opinion from many whose opinions 
I respect, and whose services in the cause of Archaeology 
1 duly appreciate, but I do so in the interest of truth, to 
which all other considerations must yield. 



